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identical. The form, direction, or category of the judgment exerts 
a measurable difference on its outcome. 

2. As the experiment proceeds the processes and criteria move 
to a common plane and the two types of judgment resemble each 
other more closely. This movement to a common plane is apparently 
the result of repetition, adaptation, and familiarity with the ma- 
terial, and of the fact that the two categories, hitherto implicitly 
distinct from each other, are now brought explicitly together in the 
consciousness of the observer. 

3. The result of practise and familiarity with the material is to 
increase the personal consistency of the observer's judgments. 

4. Introspection suggests different criteria for judgments which 
are grammatically or logically only two sides of the same intellec- 
tual act. 

5. There is seen to be no correlation between personal consist- 
ency and agreement with the group average. 

6. The ratio of best to poorest, in both these respects, is the fa- 
miliar one of about 2:1. 

7. Subjective judgments (of preference and dislike) are more 
variable and uncertain than the more objective judgments (of in- 
telligence and stupidity). 

8. The coefficients of "negative" judgments (dislike and stupid- 
ity) are more variable than those of the "positive" judgments 
(preference and intelligence) . 

Margaret Hart Strong. 
h. l. hollingworth. 
Columbia University. 



DISCUSSION 
SOMETHING MORE ABOUT INVERSION: A REJOINDER 

I AM much obliged to Dr. Karl Schmidt for his critical notice of 
my article on "Inversion." 1 He has added to the evidence that 
inversion is practically worthless. For note carefully what his equa- 
tions prove. Prom " All A is B" he proves that if A exists, and if 
B exists, then the A which is also B exists. To put it in concrete 
terms, from "All men are mortal" he proves that if not-men exist 
and if immortals exist, then not-men who are also immortals exist. 
The inverse is a simple categorical proposition, "Some not-men are 
immortal." Dr. Schmidt succeeds only in proving a very complex, 
doubly-conditioned hypothetical conclusion. This difference be- 
tween the real inverse and what he actually proves is probably one 
1 This Journal, Vol. IX., page 232. My article is in Vol. IX., page 65. 
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of those " mere trifles " which symbolic logic glides over so sweetly. 
But he has no doubt achieved all that the case admits. Given the 
same problem that he attempted, I do not think any man could do 
better. That is just the reason why his attempt shows that the task 
of validating inversion is hopeless. Inversion has been masquer- 
ading as an immediate inference, yet it seems to require six equa- 
tions, to say nothing of some notes, for its proof, or semblance of 
proof. An elastic sort of immediate inference! 

I have remarked that it is difficult to find concrete examples of 
inversion which are not silly. " Inversionists for the most part 
prudently stick to symbols." 2 Dr. Schmidt is an example of this 
wise caution; he sticks to symbols. I do not say that he is an ex- 
ample of an inversionist. I am afraid he would repudiate that 
title, and decline to be classed with the people to whom it properly 
applies. He is like them only in eschewing concrete reality in the 
treatment of inversion. It is not irrelevant, therefore, to inquire 
into the meaning and value of his symbols, and to ask whether it is 
legitimate to turn our backs on concrete reality. A gentleman with 
whom I conversed about inversion, himself the author of a text-book 
of logic, 3 said, "You can't prove anything by examples." But, if 
we may believe Professor F. C. S. Schiller, you can't prove anything 
without examples. "Formal Logic in fact means nothing."* The 
truth of a proposition lies wholly in its application. "The meaning 
of 'S is P' thus is strictly ad hoc, and depends on its application to 
a particular case." 6 Propositions are somewhat like clothes; they 
must be tried on. A bland, persuasive shopman says, "This is a 
fine coat, the very thing you want." I shake my head; I haven't 
tried it on. And the fit is not all; many things go to make it my 
coat. In like manner propositions must be fitted to a specific in- 
stance. Trying on, application to the case in hand, is the only way 
of making sure of their meaning, their truth. But this is not formal 
logic ; very far from it. 

Here is a ringing challenge to formal logic to defend its very ex- 
istence. Much more is symbolic logic, that ultra-formal phase of 
formal logic, put to the proof. The fact that symbols are absolutely 
empty of relevant meaning may account for some astonishing feats 
of legerdemain in the "new logic." Meaningless things may be 
juggled into a semblance of proving one thing just as well as another. 
This may be also one reason for those discordant notes which sound 
aloud from the symbolist camp. They all alike fairly run riot in 

' This Journal, Vol. IX., page 67. 

* Dr. P. K. Kay. 

* Mind, No. 82, April, 1912, page 246. 

* Loc. eit., page 248. 
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"pure form," but they differ widely among themselves. If the 
"quarrels" of logicians are "amusing," what shall we say of the 
domestic brawls of that happy family, the symbolists? "Mr. Venn 
has collected some two dozen ways in which 'a is b' has been put in 
logical (i. e., symbolic equational) form." 8 Some symbolists soar so 
far into the blue empyrean of "pure form" that they are really in 
danger of being lost to mortal ken. Even their own kith and kin ad- 
vise us not to take them "too seriously." 7 In Browning's "Christ- 
mas Eve" he finds the breathing decidedly bad in Zion Chapel, but 
worse is in store for him ; his German professor claps him under the 
air-pump and takes his breath clean away. So with some of the 
symbolists; they are quite too ethereal for ordinary mortals. That 
alleged "contemptuous attitude of the average philosopher towards 
algebra of logic," of which Dr. Schmidt complains, may be, after 
all, merely instinctive shrinking from the air-pump. We can not 
forget the piteous last gasp of that poor little mouse, the victim of 
our heartless rage for knowledge in student days. Give us a whiff of 
the vital air of real logic, even if it is not quite "pure." 

A grave question as to the soundness of equational logic is this : 
Is it legitimate to ignore the radical qualitative distinction between 
mathematical units and logical unite? The former are quantitative 
only; the latter are not merely quantitative, but also qualitative. 
They mean something. Now equational logic rubs off this fine deli- 
cate bloom of quality from logical units, leaving them like stale fruit 
in a shop window, fit only to be reckoned in bulk by the bushel or 
cart-load. 

Even if we concede that symbolic logic can ever make good its 
own raison d'etre, what follows as to its bearing on inversion? 
Merely this : It enables us to prove a far-fetched hypothetical conclu- 
sion which has some semblance of the actual categorical inverse. 
But when all is said and done it will be found that inversion is no 
more at home in equations than in real logic. Symbolists have really 
no occasion to use the name. From their point of view it is, as Dr. 
Schmidt rightly says, "a mere trifle." The calculus of classes flat- 
tens out all class relations to one dead level, just as it degrades log- 
ical units from their high estate as members of "the quality" to the 
dead level of mathematical quantitative units. All classes, the posi- 
tive, the negative, even the mythical "null" class wholly empty of 
content, are alike in importance; and no one class relation has pre- 
eminence or distinctive emphasis over another. To single out one of 

•"Johns Hopkins Studies in Logic," page 24, footnote. 
'Witness, for instance, Mrs. Ladd-Franklin 's remarks about Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, this Journal, Vol. IX., page 109. 
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them and call it the inverse, or one inverse from the host of inverses 
of A, E, I, and 0, is quite uncalled for and foreign to the whole 
tenor and spirit of symbolism. 

I have shown that inversion is silly and illicit in real logic, and 
Dr. Schmidt shows that in symbolic logic it is a mere trifle hardly 
worth notice, and certainly not worth a distinctive name. His dis- 
cussion and mine together constitute a complete demonstration of the 
futility of inversion. The ambitious attempt to foist it upon logical 
science as a new form of immediate inference coordinate with con- 
version and obversion is doomed to failure. 

Dr. Schmidt says that my examples 8 "violate the condition 
B ± 0." This is not true of the first one on that page; and of the 
others, while it is true, it is not fatal. They are still perfectly sound 
illustrations of inversion-silliness. As inverses of E they are for- 
mally correct, and yet they are grossly absurd. Inversion itself is at 
fault, not my examples of it. Perhaps Dr. Schmidt will be so good 
as to give us some examples which are not silly. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. Inversion must be tried on, and my ex- 
amples of trying it on show its abounding capacity for misfits. 

The first example (p. 67) illustrates the absurdity of proving 
immortality from mortality, and it does not violate the condition "B 
exists." Surely we mortals exist if anything does. Is there a life 
beyond? "Yes," says the inversionist ; "I can prove it. All men 
are mortal, therefore not-men are immortal." But here emerge 
those pesky "If's," "If not-men exist," "If immortals exist," and 
so forth. In a conclusion thus hampered with conditions there is 
small comfort for an anxious soul seeking proofs of immortality. 

L. E. Hicks. 

Berkeley, Cal. 
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The Principle of Individuality and Value: The Gifford Lectures for 1911. 

B. Bosanquet. London : The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xxxvii 

+ 409. 

The tradition of idealism as a defensible and significant body of 
truth still lives in English philosophy. The present volume of Gifford 
lectures must be reckoned among the most vigorous and profound of the 
writings of that English school of idealism which counts as its leaders 
Green, the Cairds, and Bradley. Idealism is, in one sense, a tradition. 
That is to say, certain attitudes, concepts, and experiences have been 
seized upon in the history of thought, held fast to, and declared to be 
of prime importance for the interpretation of nature and of life, re- 

* This Journal, Vol. IX., page 67. 



